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ABSTRACT 



This booklet, which is intended for organizations making the 
transition to individual training accounts (ITAs) under the Workforce 
Investment Act (WIA) , explains how educational and training institutions can 
make vouchers work for them. After a brief overview of the WIA's main 
provisions regarding ITAs and the future of voucher programs, the following 
principles underlying the WIA are discussed: (1) streamlining services; (2) 
empowering individuals through ITAs; (3) universal access to core 
employment- related services for all job seekers; (4) increased 
accountability; (5) a strong role for state and local workforce investment 
boards and the private sector; (6) state and local flexibility; and (7) 
improved youth programs. Next, challenges facing practitioners in a changing 
marketplace are considered. The second half of the booklet details the 
following six keys for making vouchers work: (1) realize that programs cannot 

live on vouchers alone; (2) provide job seekers with plenty of choice; (3) 
market your services to job seekers and One-Stops; (4) establish joint 
ventures that strengthen your chances of success; (5) focus on long-term 
employment retention and advancement outcomes; and (6) channel staff and 
broad concern into creating change. Concluding the booklet are 15 endnotes 
and a list of 15 organizations concerned with workforce development and job 
training. (MN) 
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eueral of us have learned. . . 
that market forces are more 
effective than we thought 
they could be, and because 
of inherent defects in the 
management of public 
programs or flawed political 
processes, government 
programs are less effective 
than we thought they would be. 



Ray Marshall, 

Former Secretary of Labor, Carter Administration^ 
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The Workforce Investment Act (WIA) 
marks a significant change for job seekers 
and the practitioners who serve them. 
Under the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA), local job-training agencies contract 
with organizations for classroom seats and 
then refer people to fill them. Under WIA, 
eligible job seekers will be issued Individual 
Training Accounts (ITAs) and then will be 
able to pick their own training programs 
from a state-approved list. 

ITAs are the latest in a number of policy ini- 
tiatives that inject market-like forces into the 
delivery of government services by using 
some form of vouchers. Vouchers, under 
various names, are now used to provide 
nutrition, housing, child care, health ser- 
vices and higher-education services. Food 
stamps that can be cashed in at most gro- 
cery stores are one example of a voucher 
program at work. Pell grants for low-income 
college students are another and likewise 
can be used at many colleges and propri- 
etary schools. Child care vouchers, offered 
in several states, pay for care at a center or at 
the home of a friend or relative. 

Voucher programs deliver government 
assistance within a competitive market- 
place and encourage individual customer 
choice. However, the complexity of the 
customer choice, the degree of govern- 
ment regulation involved in the transac- 
tion, and the marketplaces themselves all 
vary considerably. In the case of food 
stamps, customers are making simple 
choices about what to buy within an estab- 
Q fished marketplace of grocery stores with 




little government regulation. In the case of 
housing vouchers, customers face time- 
consuming and complex choices in a limit- 
ed marketplace in which the government 
defines which buildings qualify. 

Some voucher programs have been 
embraced, while others have met with 
opposition. The teachers’ unions, for exam- 
ple, have largely been able to stall voucher 
legislation for public education, although 
several cities and states have adopted public 
education vouchers locally. The agriculture 
lobby, in contrast, is a long-term and 
staunch proponent of food stamps. Yet, 
despite political batdes, we still know litde 
about how effective vouchers are in distrib- 
uting government assistance and even less 
about the specific designs that might make 
them more or less effective.^ 

Vouchers for job training have been largely 
unopposed and are likely to be a part of the 
landscape for years to come. Policymakers 
across the political spectrum see vouchers as 
a way to improve the quality of job training. 
First introduced by President Bill Clinton 
as “skills grants,” vouchers have remained 
through many versions of the job-training 
legislation and emerged as a central com- 
ponent in WIA as ITAs. While there are 
provisions in the law for the continued use 
of contracts in the case of “special popula- 
tions” and for customized employer training, 
vouchers are slated to become the primary 
federally funded mechanism for delivering 
job training to American adults. 
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Under JTPA, job training has typically been 
arranged using contracts; however, purchas- 
ing one slot (a voucher-like arrangement) 
has also been allowed. A number of local 
jurisdictions, known under JTPA as Service 
Delivery Areas (SDAs), have in fact imple- 
mented some form of voucher system — 
often known as “individual referrals.” Some 
SDAs have been using vouchers for over a 
decade. Others have been introduced in 
response to the anticipated voucher system 
under WIA. A survey done by the National 
Association of Counties (NACo) found that 
over half the SDAs that responded used 
some kind of voucher with dislocated work- 
ers.^ The U.S. Department of Labor has 
also funded 13 voucher pilots (known as 
Career Management Accounts, or CMAs) 
with this population. Although many initia- 
tives began with dislocated workers, several 
have expanded voucher availability to dis- 
advantaged youth or adults. 

What vouchers will mean for the quality of 
job training is still unknown. Public Policy 
Associates’ evaluation of CMAs indicates 
that across the 13 pilot sites improvements 
in employment and wage rates were not sta- 
tistically significant.^ Some places, however, 
did show sharp increases. Costs per partici- 
pant were higher (by 74%) than for partici- 
pants in the traditional system, although 
this figure may be misleading since initial 
set-up costs were not considered separately 
from operating costs. The evaluation also 
found initial evidence of market-like behav- 
ior among training providers. A few sites 
reported a rise in some organizations’ 
tuition once word was out about the vouch- 



er’s value. In other places, tuition fees 
dropped as a result of job seekers shopping 
around. The report concludes that a vouch- 
er system is generally likely to work as well 
as a contracts system and, “along the way, 
lead to somewhat happier participants and 
staff. Several local program evaluations 
have been inconclusive as to whether 
vouchers result in better placement or 
higher wage rates among participants.® 

For job seekers, skills training can make the 
difference between working but remaining 
poor and working at a job that leads to a 
living wage. Whether vouchers will meet 
the goal of improving the quality of train- 
ing will not be known for some time. The 
impact on the organizations that serve job 
seekers, however, will be immediate. 
Vouchers have already caused considerable 
concern among community colleges and 
community-based organizations (CBOs) 
that currently provide training under con- 
tracts. Many of these practitioners fear that 
student and cash-flow uncertainties will 
force their organizations out of the net- 
work of providers. Coming in the wake of 
Welfare-to-Work with its emphasis on “work 
first,” many practitioners experience vouch- 
ers as another blow to job-training organi- 
zations already under siege. In the words of 
one practitioner in an area that had moved 
entirely to vouchers, ‘Just when you said 
you could look on your radar screen and 
predict what it looks like and how it works, 
then a big finger comes down, from the 
federal government or some agency, and 
says, ‘we’re not going to fund you like that 
anymore,’ and it’s all stirred up and it’s all 
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different.” The degree to which organiza- 
dons are able to adapt to the shift to vouch- 
ers will have implicadons for the condnued 
viability of some as well as for the services 
offered to job seekers. 

“Surviving on Vouchers” is based on the 
experience of pracddoners in several places 
where voucher-like inidadves have had a 
significant impact on the Job-training com- 
munity. Experience is drawn from the 
Public Policy Associates’ evaluadon of the 
CMA pilot demonstradons, information 
collected through the NACo survey, and 
interviews with public servants and practi- 
doners in several locadons: the city of 
Baldmore and its surrounding county; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Northern Cook 
County, Illinois; Massachusetts; and the 
Thumb area in rural Michigan. The report 
has three secdons: 

• An overview of WIA’s provisions regard- 
ing ITAs and a descripdon of the various 
voucher-like systems in operadon; 

• A picture of the impact on the Job-train- 
ing community in several locations; and 

• Strategies, both organizadonal and oper- 
adonal, that pracddoners might consider 
as they prepare for the move to vouchers. 
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The 

Workforce Investment 

Act and 

Vouchers 



“You can design a voucher proposal for 
almost any purpose you want to achieve. 
The devil is always in the details. ” 

Isabel V. Sawhill, 
The Brookings Institution^ 

Government voucher programs are gener- 
ally subject to some degree of regulation. 
This section provides information on how 
WIA regulations governing ITAs deal with 
four key implementation concerns: the 
value of a voucher, decision-making about 
how and where the voucher is used, how 
organizations become state-approved 
providers, and how vendors get paid. It also 
examines the way some localities imple- 
mented their systems prior to WIA. 
Although the way vouchers are implement- 
ed is likely to vary widely, we hope the 
information given here will provide practi- 
tioners with a sense of the issues around 
which these variations may occur. 

The Workforce Investment Act 

WIA grants the states and localities 
increased authority to design their work- 



force development systems in response to 
local conditions. While the WIA interim 
regulations outline seven key principles 
(see box on page 7), state and local 
plans — developed by business-led boards 
appointed by local officials — decide how 
each of these principles is put into practice. 
Local and state boards set funding priorities, 
decide who will operate the “One-Stop” 
system, prescribe how quickly job seekers 
move through the three tiers of service, 
and establish appropriate performance 
standards. In effect, states and localities 
will likely design and implement different 
kinds of voucher systems within the frame- 
work of their overall implementation of 
the Workforce Investment Act. 

In addition to ITAs, WIA introduces other 
significant changes in the workforce devel- 
opment system. One-Stops are designed as 
the local mechanism for coordinating a 
range of federally funded workforce pro- 
grams. Core employment services are 
offered to all adults regardless of income — 
in contrast to JTPA, which targets funds to 
disadvantaged youth and adults as well as 
dislocated workers. WIA also establishes 
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WIA Principles 

Summarized from the WorWorce 

Investment Act 

20 CFR Part 652, et at. Interim 

Final Rule. April 15, 1999 

1 . Streamlining services 
through better integra- 
tion at the street level in 
the One-Stop delivery 
system. 

2. Empowering individu- 
als through ITAs, con- 
sumer report cards, and 
advice, guidance and 
support of the One-Stop. 

3. Universal access to 
core employment-relat- 
ed services for all job 
seekers. 

4. Increased account- 
ability for increases in 
employment, retention, 
and earnings of partici- 
pants and the reduction 
of welfare dependency. 

5. Strong role for state 
and local workforce 
investment boards and 
the private sector, with 
local, business-led 
boards focusing on 
strategic planning, pol- 
icy development and 
oversight of the local 
workforce investment 
system. 



6. State and local 
flexibility, with signifi- 
cant authority reserved 
for the governor and 
chief elected officials. 

7. Improved youth 
programs linked more 
closely to local labor 
market needs, commu- 
nity programs, and 
academic and occupa- 
tional learning. 
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three tiers of service — core, intensive and 
training (see box on page 28) — accessed 
sequentially. If job seekers are unable to 
find employment or a job that leads to self- 
sufficiency with one tier of service, they can 
move to the next. WIA establishes perfor- 
mance measures that focus on job place- 
ment, long-term employment retention 
and earnings’ gains. 

Voucher Implementation 

How much is a voucher worth? 

WIA grants the state or local boards the 
power to decide the value of ITAs, either by 
establishing a maximum cap or range that 
applies to all vouchers or by setting a limit 
for a participant based on his/her individ- 
ual employment plan. 

The voucher’s value has varied considerably 
among the SDAs that have used vouchers. 
According to the NACo survey, two-thirds 
of the SDAs with voucher-like programs set 
a cap ranging from $1,500 to $14,000 and 
averaging $4,781.® The same survey indi- 
cates that the average amount actually 
spent per customer is in fact lower — $3,598. 
In Northern Cook County, Illinois, an SDA 
that serves suburban Chicago, a voucher 
system has been operating for over 10 
years, with the voucher capped at $3,000, 
which includes tuition, books and fees. 
Employment Resources, Inc., the SDA that 
serves the 20 cities and towns surrounding 
Boston, had a similar cap and made deci- 
sions among providers by comparing, 
among other factors, the hourly costs. In 



Baltimore, the SDA set the maximum 
voucher value at $7,000, citing the high 
costs of technical training at proprietary 
institutions in the area. Some SDAs have 
elected to let the amount vary according to 
the characteristics or needs of the individ- 
ual. In Boston’s Title III program, the 
amount varies according to the individual’s 
educational level: $2,000 for college degree 
holders, up to $5,000 for those without, and 
an additional $2,000 for those job seekers 
in need of the General Equivalency Degree 
(GED) or English as a second language 
(ESL) services. In the Michigan Thumb 
area (an SDA made up of four rural coun- 
ties) , a voucher’s value ranges from $840 to 
$4,500 on the basis of many individual fac- 
tors (family size and income, employment 
and educational background, welfare status, 
and any special circumstances). Vouchers 
in this SDA are used for support services as 
well as for career counseling, training and 
job placement. Several of the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s CMA pilots also 
included support services in their voucher 
amounts, leaving job seekers to allocate 
money to child care, transportation and 
training costs. WIA only mandates vouchers 
for job training, although localities may 
also choose to extend customer choice 
into other areas. 

Who decides what programs 
to “buy”? 

Vouchers are intended to move decision- 
making about careers and training providers 
to the individual job seeker. According to 
WIA, “training services shall be provided in 
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The Baltimore Office of Employment Development 



The Baltimore Office of 
Employment Development, 
one of the 1 3 CMA pilots, 
quickly expanded vouch- 
ers to disadvantaged 
youth and adults. As of 
July 1 999, 800 individuals 
had received vouchers. 
Job seekers work with the 
SDA’s customer service 
representatives to prepare 
individual proposals that 
are then forwarded to a 
review committee made 
up of representatives from 
the six Baltimore City 
One-Stop Career Centers. 
Using a rating system, 
proposals that score 
above 80 are approved 
for a voucher capped at 
$7,000. Job seekers who 
are unable to find employ- 
ment after training return 
to their customer service - 
representative for assis- 
tance. In order to ease the 
collection of job-place- 
ment information, job 
seekers receive $250 for 
returning to the One-Stop 
after completing training 
and another $250 if they 
get a job within 90 days. 

Job seekers use 60 differ- 
ent institutions, including 



several four-year colleges, 
the community colleges, 
many proprietary institu- 
tions and a handful of 
nonprofit organizations. 
Most institutions are 
approved by the Maryland 
Higher Education 
Commission and must 
undergo a pre-award 
assessment that looks at 
the facility, quality of 
instructional support, 
teacher/student ratios and 
an organization’s financial 
solvency. The institutions 
report on their own perfor- 
mance, though the SDA 
will soon be making per- 
formance information 
available to customer 
service representatives 
and to consumers on a 
statewide computerized 
“Career Net” system. 

Baltimore continues to 
contract for classroom 
training in some occupa- 
tional areas such as call- 
center personnel, geriatric 
nursing and truck driving, 
based on the understand- 
ing that not all job seekers 
can navigate the applica- 
tion and research process 
required for a voucher. 



The Office of Employment 
Development also works 
with the Baltimore Division 
of Economic Development 
and has offered employer- 
customized training to over 
200 people. In return for a 
customized curriculum, 
employers commit to hiring 
graduates and paying them 
at least $6.50 an hour. 



a manner that maximizes customer choice 
in the selection of an eligible service 
provider.”^ The interim regulations also 
describe the role of the case manager or 
One-Stop counselor, “An individual who 
has been determined eligible for training 
services may select a provider after consul- 
tation with a case manager According to 
program administrators interviewed, it 
appears that the role of the case manager 
and the job seeker’s degree of freedom in 
making choices has varied considerably. 

In Pittsburgh, for example. Job seekers 
undertake “action research” that involves 
visiting at least three training providers and 
discussing their options with a case manag- 
er. In the Thumb area, after creating an ini- 
tial plan, case managers sign off on each 
voucher expense. In Baltimore, Job seekers 
prepare a proposal package that is submit- 
ted for approval to a committee made up 
of representatives from each of the six One- 
Stop career centers. 

The NACo survey found that “sub-state 
areas are providing a substantial amount of 
staff assistance to ensure that skill grant 
customers choose training appropriate for 
the individual as well as for local labor mar- 
ket needs.”” They characterize the pro- 
grams as “managed skill grants.” The CMA 
evaluation also reports a strong pattern of 
counselor involvement, comparing the Job 
research process with the consideration of 
a small business bank loan application: the 
loan seeker prepares a plan that is in turn 
reviewed by a loan officer and loan com- 
mittee. While the CMA evaluation reports 
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customer service satisfaction as high, with 
Job seekers valuing the role of the JTPA 
career counselor, it also states that in “some 
sites where the degree of staff reliance was 
significant, extensive red tape meant frus- 
tration and dissatisfaction when staff was 
unavailable.”*^ 

How do vendors get on the list? 

To support Job seekers in making informed 
choices, WIA mandates consumer report 
cards that contain information about the 
costs and performance of Job-training pro- 
grams included on the list of state- 
approved providers. These reports are to 
be made available to Job seekers once they 
are eligible for an ITA through the One- 
Stop. Under WIA, post-secondary institu- 
tions that receive assistance under the 
Higher Education Act, as well as appren- 
ticeship programs registered under the 
National Apprenticeship Act, are automati- 
cally eligible (for up to 18 months) to be 
on the state-approved list. States are 
required to establish a process for other 
organizations, such as nonprofits, CBOs 
and community colleges with noncredit 
courses, to get on the list. In determining 
subsequent eligibility, governors are 
required to ensure that the local boards 
take into consideration “(1) the specific 
economic, geographic, and demographic 
factors in the local areas in which providers 
seeking eligibility are located; and (2) the 
characteristics of populations served by 
providers seeking eligibility, including the 
demonstrated difficulties in serving such 
populations, where applicable.”*® 
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The Work^rce Development Council 



The Workforce 
Development Council, 

the SDA that serves sub- 
urban Chicago, began 
using vouchers for Title III 
participants over a decade 
ago, and more recently 
included disadvantaged 
adults and Welfare to 
Work participants. Job 
seekers select their train- 
ing providers from a list of 
hundreds of programs 
offered primarily by col- 
leges and proprietary 
schools. This has grown 
from the 1 5 or 1 6 
providers that offered 
training via contracts. 
Providers get on the list 
based on cost of place- 
ment, years in business 
and employer usage. To 
stay on the list, providers 
must maintain a 70 per- 
cent placement rate. 

The voucher is capped at 
$3,000 for tuition, books 
and fees. Job seekers are 
issued a referral form that 
the training institution 
uses to bill the Workforce 
Development Council. 
Average turn- around time 
on payment is six weeks. 



Job seekers are assigned 
Career Advisors from the 
Workforce Development 
Council. Advisors have 
caseloads of about 200 
people at any one time 
and work with job seekers 
from assessment through 
to placement. Decision- 
making about what kind of 
training and which institu- 
tion to attend is shared 
between the Career 
Advisor and the client. 
Once the training has 
taken place, placement 
and follow-up are the 
responsibility of the 
Advisors, who have had 
career-guidance training 
and are required to 
become certified. A per- 
centage of a Career 
Advisor’s annual raise is 
based on the placement 
and retention rates of 
his/her caseload. 
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Pittsburgh Partnership 

In 1996, the Pittsburgh 
Partnership, the agency 
that administers job-train- 
ing and placement ser- 
vices for JTPA and state 
and federal Welfare-to- 
Work clients, designed 
and developed a system 
based on customer 
choice. Each job seeker 
has $5,500 to spend for 
training. Job seekers are 
required to go through a 
five-day action research 
process that includes 
career and basic skills 
assessment, researching 
the local labor market, 
visiting at least three 
training providers and 
meeting with case man- 
agers to develop their 
final plan. Once accepted 
into a program, each job 
seeker must apply for a 
Pell grant. 

Case managers guide job 
seekers using a consumer 
report that includes an 
overall rating (A, B, C, D) 
and performance informa- 
tion on the 40 or so train- 
ing institutions with which 
the Pittsburgh Partnership 
does business. To get on 
the list, training institutions 



must publish their costs, 
finance 50 percent of 
their business with non- 
JTPA funds, and be 
reviewed and approved 
by the planning office. 
Training must be com- 
pleted within one year. 
Under the move to cus- 
tomer choice, the number 
of vendors has expanded 
considerably and now 
includes community col- 
leges, four-year colleges, 
proprietary schools and a 
handful of nonprofit orga- 
nizations. 
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According to the NACo survey, 91 percent 
of SDAs reported that they “assessed the 
institutions’ ability to prepare individuals 
for occupations in demand in the labor 
market”; 83 percent compared prices at 
similar facilities; 82 percent considered an 
institution’s standing with credentialing 
agencies; 80 percent used overall past per- 
formance (66 percent looked specifically at 
wage at placement); and 65 percent consid- 
ered such elements as adequacy of teach- 
ers, space and materials, and safety of loca- 
tion. Over half (54%) used at least six of 
the seven measures listed in the survey, and 
86 percent used four or more. 

In Pittsburgh, case managers have access to 
past performance information (number of 
job seekers enrolled, number completed 
and number placed) compiled from both 
the local Jurisdiction’s and the institution’s 
self-reported data. Each program or institu- 
tion also receives an overall A, B, C or D 
rating on the basis of performance and the 
results of an on-site survey and labor market 
pre-award survey. Job seekers are only 
referred to programs that receive an A or B. 
In addition, all providers must publish their 
costs and conduct at least half of their busi- 
ness using nonJTPA funds. Baltimore County 
conducts a site visit and reviews the prior 
year’s outcomes against state performance 
measures. All job seekers must also apply 
for Pell grants. In Northern Cook County, 
providers get on the list on the basis of cost 
of training, years in business and employer 
usage. While the One-Stop is responsible 
for placement, providers stay on the list by 



placing 75 percent of their enrollees in 
jobs and maintaining high customer satis- 
faction ratings. All approved training must 
also be offered to the general public. In 
the city of Baltimore, in addition to meet- 
ing performance criteria, most vendors 
are approved by the Maryland Higher 
Education Commission. 

How do vendors get paid? 

Under JTPA, most practitioners have had to 
learn how to manage cash-flow delays, 
stemming from slow processing of pay- 
ments. Under WIA, these concerns intensi- 
fy for practitioners who must project how 
many job seekers their organization will 
serve and when they will be paid. WIA 
offers few guidelines on this issue, indicat- 
ing that payments may be made in various 
ways, including the electronic transfer of 
funds, vouchers or other appropriate 
methods. Payments may also be made 
incrementally — a portion of the costs at 
different points. 

Of the four payment options the NACo sur- 
vey queried respondents about, 68 percent 
used either certificates of authorization 
(37%) or paper vouchers (31%). Seven 
percent used checking accounts, and no 
local jurisdiction indicated that they used 
credit or debit cards. One-quarter indicated 
that they used a range of other methods: 
letter of intent, contract with vendors, 
county warrants, certificate of authorization 
and signed agreements with vendors. 
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Michigan Thumb Area WorkMrce Development Board 



In 1 996, the Michigan 
Thumb Area Workforce 
Development Board, 

which serves four rural 
counties on the shores of 
Lake Huron, instituted “an 
entire system reform ini- 
tiative” that has become 
known as the “Tool Chest” 
voucher program. This 
program oversees all 
workforce development 
grant activities (JTPA, 
Work First and Welfare-to- 
Work dollars, noncustodial 
parent grants, and dis- 
placed homemaker and 
older adult funding) and 
awards “individual block 
grants” worth between 
$840 and $4,500, based 
on the job seeker’s char- 
acteristics (family size and 
income, unemployment 
and public assistance sta- 
tus, education and work 
experience). Job seekers 
not only choose the job- 
training provider they wish 
to buy services from, but 
also select which agency 
will provide career and 
personal counseling, how 
much to spend for child 
care and transportation, 
who will provide place- 
ment services and what 
health services they might 
need to prepare them for 
employment. 
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Job seekers go through 
an assessment process 
and are assigned a case 
manager. They are then 
issued a set of paper 
vouchers they can use at 
a wide variety of places, 
including area shops. 
Before any expenditure is 
made, the case manager 
must sign off on the 
voucher, and that amount 
is then drawn down from 
the job seeker’s account. 
Job seekers have up to 
one year to spend their 
allocation. Under the Tool 
Chest program, there has 
been a slight increase in 
the amount spent on sup- 
port services rather than 
on direct training or place- 
ment services. 

Job seekers primarily use 
colleges for training and 
education, as well as area 
technical and trade 
schools. Other services, 
such as job coaching, and 
behavioral health and 
counseling services, are 
offered by a broad range of 
providers, including the 
local community action 
agency and some major 
private placement compa- 
nies, such as Kelly and 
Manpower. Some providers 
have begun to offer incen- 
tives like free teeth clean- 
ing and free tax prepara- 
tion to attract job seekers. 
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The City of Boston 

The City of Boston has 
used an individual referral 
system for its Title III par- 
ticipants since 1992. Job 
seekers are assessed and 
those determined to need 
training fill out a 
Documentation of Need 
for Training Form. Once 
authorized, they are pro- 
vided with a list of quali- 
fied training vendors 
approved at the state 
level. Providers must fill 
out a four-page Request 
for Quotation Form. Job 
seekers with four-year 
degrees are allocated 
$2,000; those without are 
eligible for up to $5,000. 
Job seekers in need of lit- 
eracy, GED or ESL ser- 
vices may also be eligible 
for an additional $2,000. 



The Baltimore County SDA sends a referral 
form that can be used as authorization for 
payment. In Pittsburgh — to avoid the 
bureaucratic difficulties of processing indi- 
vidual contracts through the City Council — 
the SDA signs a contract with each vendor 
and, as individuals decide to attend, amend 
the contract. In Northern Cook County, 
the providers are mainly proprietary 
schools and colleges. Once the student 
applies and is admitted, he/she returns to 
the One-Stop counselor who, with the stu- 
dent, completes and signs the registration 
form. The college then credits the stu- 
dent’s account and, after registration, sub- 
mits an invoice that generally takes about 
two months to be paid — a common third- 
party payment method. 

The CMA pilots reflect a wide range of pay- 
ment methods: participant bank accounts, 
credit and ATM cards, and purchase 
orders. According to a Public Policy 
Associates’ report, credit cards and bank 
accounts were easier for the vendors, who 
received payment immediately, although 
they sometimes presented administrative 
difficulties for the SDA. Vendors were gen- 
erally assured of 30-day payment, although 
120 was typical. 
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The Challenge for 

Practitioners: 

A Changing 

Marketplace 



Vouchers will affect a diverse marketplace 
of institutions that have been operating 
employment programs over the past several 
decades, including community colleges, 
proprietary schools and community-based 
organizations. Market share varies signifi- 
candy from one locality to another: some 
cities and localities have strong networks of 
nonprofit organizations; others rely largely 
on community colleges and proprietary 
schools; and some have a mix of all three. 
What will happen to these marketplaces 
when vouchers are introduced? Will stu- 
dent and cash-flow uncertainties affect 
CBOs’ ability to continue to provide train- 
ing? How will community colleges deal with 
demands for flexible programs and track- 
ing long-term job retention? Will for-profit 
institutions see vouchers as an opportunity 
to gain a larger share of the market? Will 
nonprofit organizations currendy involved 
in workforce development, but not in the 
JTPA system, also see vouchers as an oppor- 
tunity? 



While the answers to these questions ulti- 
mately await full implementation at the 
local level, several places that have already 
launched voucher efforts show some clear 
trends. The most striking is a significant 
increase in the number of organizations 
providing training. The CMA evaluation 
reports growth in the number of providers, 
as job seekers and SDA staff shopped for 
new and diverse services. In Northern 
Cook County, where the infrastructure had 
largely been colleges and proprietary 
schools, the number of providers grew 
from 15 to 120. In the Michigan Thumb 
area, over 100 organizations now appear on 
the menu of services, up from approxi- 
mately 30. In the city of Baltimore, the 
number of providers grew from 6 to 60, 
and in Pittsburgh from 15 to 60. Baltimore 
County moved from having one service 
provider, the community college, to having 
22. There have been some exceptions to 
this. In Massachusetts, when Employment 
Resources, Inc., which had been making 
individual referrals of dislocated workers, 
included disadvantaged adults, the increase 
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in the provider base was negligible. 
However, in the vast majority of cases, the 
number of providers notably increased. 

In most places, colleges and proprietary 
schools have increased their market share. 
In Baltimore, the provider pool, which had 
previously consisted primarily of nonprofits, 
now includes major four-year institutions, 
community colleges and many proprietary 
schools. In suburban Baltimore County, most 
growth has been in private career schools 
and four year public/private colleges. In the 
Central SDA that serves the suburbs west of 
Boston, community colleges are located 
inconveniently for public transportation, so 
the SDA relies largely on proprietary schools 
and some four-year institutions. Several 
SDAs also reported that job seekers traveled 
out of their jurisdictions to take specialty 
courses at regional institutions, further 
widening the pool of training providers. 

The introduction of vouchers has in some 
cases also led to a change in the role of 
community colleges. In Northern Cook 
County, many colleges had been providing 
specialized courses designed specifically for 
theJTPA population. Under vouchers, the 
One-Stop now provides the counseling and 
job-placement services that were once 
offered by the colleges, and job seekers 
take existing college classes. Baltimore City 
Community College (BCCC) had also 
established job-training courses targeted 
specifically to JTPA participants. Vouchers 
enabled job seekers to select from a wider 
variety of courses, and many job seekers 
chose credit courses. Full-time noncredit 



job-training programs were discontinued 
during the day, and job seekers either 
attended the noncredit evening or week- 
end courses or enrolled in mainstream col- 
lege programs. Now BCCC continues to 
offer full-day programs only in response to 
requests from local employers for cus- 
tomized training. 

The growth in service providers has meant 
that in several places some smaller non- 
profits went out of business. The city of 
Baltimore, for example, had a large num- 
ber of community-based and nonprofit 
organizations providing classroom training. 
Following the introduction of vouchers, sev- 
eral smaller organizations closed their 
doors. However, the larger nonprofits, 
including Goodwill and the Urban League, 
have remained, significantly expanding 
their role in the workforce development 
system. The Urban League operates one of 
the six One-Stop centers and has Welfare- 
to-Work contracts as well as a base of job 
seekers with vouchers. Goodwill also plays a 
key role in the Welfare-to-Work initiative, 
serves a large number of job seekers with 
vouchers, and has established partnerships 
with smaller community-based organiza- 
tions. 

In other locations, nonprofits have changed 
the role they play in the workforce system. In 
Pittsburgh, where nonprofits had accounted 
for a major portion of JTPA contracts, only 
a few now offer training under the city’s 
modified voucher system. The Pittsburgh 
Partnership (the local SDA), however, con- 
tinues to contract with nonprofits for other 
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services, including adult basic education 
and GED instruction, job-placement assis- 
tance, and training for ex-offenders. It also 
has contracts with four CBOs to implement 
a Welfare-to-Work initiative focused on 
noncustodial fathers, and six CBOs operate 
HUD Employment Centers under contract 
with the partnership. While these organiza- 
tions may not be serving job seekers with 
vouchers, they are continuing to offer 
workforce services. 

Although the specific experiences in these 
locations are not necessarily predictive of 
what might happen under WIA, it is safe to 
conclude that change in the community of 
providers will occur: the number of providers 
will increase, new providers will enter the 
market, some established contractors will 
go out of business, and the role of some 
organizations will change significantly. 
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Responding to Market 
Forces 

Vouchers are designed to introduce con- 
sumer choice into the delivery of job train- 
ing, thereby increasing competition and 
quality. Competition, however, is not new to 
the workforce system. With the release of 
Requests for Proposals each year, local 
organizations have engaged in intense com- 
petition to win JTPA contracts. In most 
areas, this competition has been among a 
relatively few service providers aiming to 
influence the decisions of the Private 
Industry Council (PIC) board and its staff. 

Under vouchers, the nature of the competi- 
tion changes. Decision-making power shifts 
to individuals and their One-Stop coun- 
selors. Providers who did not compete 
under the old system may enter the market 
at any time. Job seekers themselves can 
seek out new providers that meet their 
needs. Organizations that have contracts,* 
must now find ways to get into new mar- 
kets, even as they seek to retain participants 
under the Workforce Investment Act. 



An organization’s success in responding to 
these new market dynamics will depend 
largely on how well it can adapt to thinking 
Sind operating as a business. Market forces 
require a business-like response. Proprietary 
schools and other for-profit organizations 
already operate within this context and, as 
such, are well positioned to respond to 
vouchers. Thinking in business terms, 
however, marks a major change for many 
nonprofits and community colleges — ^for 
their staffs and for their governing bodies. 
The following strategies address how orga- 
nizations can position themselves within 
the marketplace — how to structure funding, 
develop relationships with the One-Stop, 
establish joint ventures, and engage staff 
and boards in implementing the organiza- 
tion’s overall strategy. The strategies also 
include how to deal with a constant flow 
of students, structure training so that job 
seekers have many choices, and balance 
the short-term goals of recruitment and 
the long-term concerns of job retention 
and advancement. 



♦Throughout this report the term contract refers to contracts between an SDA and an organization to 
train groups of individuals. 

Oo 
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Making Vouchers Work: 

Six Keys for Practitioners 

I. Programs cannot live 
on vouchers alone — 
expand your customer 
base and/or develop a 
contract base. 

II. Provide job seekers 
with plenty of choice. 

III. Market your services — 
to the job seeker and 
to the One-Stop. 

IV. Establish joint ventures 
that strengthen your 
chances of success. 

V. Focus on long-term 
employment retention 
and advancement 
outcomes. 

VI. Channel staff and 
board concern into 
creating change. 



"t Programs Cannot Live On 
JL • Vouchers Alone 

JTPA contracts have historically provided a 
base of financial stability to some job-train- 
ing providers. With a fixed amount of 
money to serve a certain number of stu- 
dents, organizadons developed operadng 
and personnel budgets. Under contracts, 
even though public agencies may have 
been slo^v to pay invoices, larger organiza- 
dons could sustain cash flow, while smaller 
organizadons could use their contracts to 
secure lines of credit. Vouchers, however, 
do not provide organizadons with this kind 
of financial stability. Vouchers appear likely 
to result in a decline in funding and enroll- 
ment among service providers whose mar- 
ket share had been guaranteed through 
contracts. This lack of financial stability 
poses a major challenge to those organiza- 
dons that had contracts under JTPA as well 
as those seeking to enter the market for the 
first dme. 

The organizations that most easily adapted 
to vouchers were those that already had a 
financial base outside of JTPA. For colleges 
where JTPA job seekers attend ongoing 
classes, vouchers became one more source 
to add to the mix of tuidon and public 
funding on which colleges rely. Some non- 
profits — Goodwill and the Urban League in 
Baldmore, for example — already had a 
broad funding base. They could easily inte- 
grate students with vouchers into ongoing 
classes. In the Michigan Thumb area, the 
Community Acdon Agency was able to 
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offer counseling services to students with 
vouchers since staff and facilities were cov- 
ered by other grants. 

In Massachusetts, the Jewish Vocational 
Service (JVS), a national job-training 
provider, had experience with two different 
voucher systems. In two small satellite sites, 
JVS offered highly successful JTPA-funded 
computerized accounting programs that 
served 40 people a year and placed 85 per- 
cent of them in Jobs at wages above the 
statewide average. With the move to vouch- 
ers, JVS could not attract at one time the 
number of people with JTPA individual 
referrals (voucher holders) needed for the 
class to be cost effective. Eventually JVS had 
to close both satellite centers. 

Expand the Customer Base 

One strategy used by organizations depen- 
dent on a single funding source was to 
expand their customer base. The 
Occupational Training Center at the 
Community College of Baltimore County 
had been set up by the SDA to provide full- 
time, five-day-a-week classes specifically for 
JTPA clients. While a part of the college, 
the center had always operated on grant 
funds rather than college revenues, and for 
the first five years, it had been located off 
campus. Previously the sole service 
provider for the SDA, the move to vouchers 
meant the loss of a million-dollar con- 
tract — almost 100 percent of its budget. It 
was essential to continue to attract JTPA 
clients and to build a new “customer” base 
to make up for those customers it would 



inevitably lose through job seekers’ individ- 
ual choices. Staff marketed the center’s ser- 
vices and developed a new base of program 
participants, including injured workers 
referred by insurance companies and the 
Department of Rehabilitation, Veterans 
Affairs students, JTPA clients from adjoin- 
ing counties, and self-pay students. 

Under WIA, One-Stops will coordinate a 
range of federal job-training funding and 
issue WIA vouchers only after funds have 
been sought from other sources for which a 
job seeker might be eligible. In principle, 
this means that a wide variety of job seekers 
will be served at the One-Stop. Organizations 
that can train a variety of job seekers will be 
in a strong position to become part of the 
network of providers. Serving a variety of 
job seekers can also provide the diverse 
funding base needed for financial stability. 



Figure 1 

Sources of Funding for New Students 

Community College of Baltimore County, May 1 998-April 1 999 
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Contracts Are Still Possible 

WIA offers limited exceptions to the use 
of vouchers for job training. Contracts 
may be used for “special populations” or 
for customized employer training (see box 
on page 23). Organizations with strong track 
records with “hard-to-serve” populations or 
those with well-established relationships 
with employers may be able to retain con- 
tracts under these provisions. The Pittsburgh 
Partnership, for example, continued with a 
contract with a CBO to serve ex-offenders. 
Baltimore City Community College has 
contracts to provide customized training to 
employers. Pursuing contracts under WIA 
by specializing in dealing with a specific 
population or serving particular employers 
is another possible strategy. 

In addition, contracts for other types of ser- 
vices will also continue under WIA. Job- 
readiness, placement and retention services 
may be offered under contract with various 
agencies. Organizations can develop a con- 
tract base through other job-training fund- 
ing sources. Potential WIA funds, for exam- 
ple, are dwarfed by the funding available 
through the various welfare reform initia- 
tives. The Departments of Rehabilitation, 
Veterans Affairs, and Housing and Urban 
Development also have extensive workforce 
development efforts. 

For example. Action for Boston 
Community Development, Inc., a large 
community-action agency in Boston, tried 
unsuccessfully to run its office careers pro- 
gram exclusively on vouchers. It continued 
[sttidepfe with vouchers, however. 



by having them join ongoing classes fund- 
ed under a separate contract. In addition 
to diversifying its customer base, the 
Community College of Baltimore County 
marketed to the local Department of Social 
Services, which generated contracts for pre- 
employment, job-placement and retention 
services. In Pittsburgh, while few CBOs 
provide skills training under vouchers, 
many remain a part of the workforce 
development system with contracts through 
the Welfare-to-Work initiative and the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s employment centers. In 
the city of Baltimore, the community col- 
lege is currently offering customer service 
telephone training designed to meet spe- 
cific employers’ needs under contract 
from the Baltimore Office of Employment 
Development. Contract opportunities like 
this will still be possible under WIA and 
through other public funding sources. 

Organizations need financial stability in 
the new voucher marketplace. This stability 
can come through serving many different 
kinds of job seekers from various funding 
sources. It can also be created by adding 
voucher students to programs funded by 
other contracts. Different approaches will 
meet the needs of different organizations, 
but it is important to remember that 
vouchers alone will not do it! 

Provide Job Seekers With Plenty 
• of Choice 

Job seekers are attracted to learning envi- 
ronments that give them what they want, 
when they want it. In some cases, achieving 
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Contract Provisions Workforce investment Act inte 



Section 663.430 
Under what circum- 
stances may mechanisms 
other than iTAs be used to 
provide training services? 

a) Contracts for services 
may be used instead of 
ITAs only when one of 
the following three 
exceptions applies: 

1 ) when the services pro- 
vided are on-the-job 
training (OJT) or cus- 
tomized training; 

2) when the local board 
determines there are 
insufficient number of 
eligible providers in the 
local area to accom- 
plish the purpose of a 
system of ITAs; and 

3) when the local board 
determines that there is 
a training services pro- 
gram of demonstrated 
effectiveness offered in 
the areas by a commu- 
nity based organization 
(CBO) or another pri- 
vate organization to 



serve special partici- 
pant populations that 
face multiple barriers to 
employment as defined 
in paragraph (b) of this 
section. The Local 
Board must develop 
criteria to be used in 
determining demon- 
strated effectiveness, 
particularly as it applies 
to special populations 
to be served. The crite- 
ria may include: 

(i) Financial stability 
of the organization 

(ii) Demonstrated 
performance in mea- 
sures appropriate to 
the program including 
program completion 
rate; attainment of 
skills, certificates or 
degrees the program 
is designed to pro- 
vide; placement after 
training in unsubsi- 
dized employment; 
and retention in 
employment; and 



im Reguiations 

(Hi) How the specific 
program relates to 
the workforce invest- 
ment needs identi- 
fied in the local plan. 

b) Under paragraph (a) (3) 
of this section, special 
participant populations 
that face multiple barri- 
ers to employment are 
populations of low 
income individuals that 
are included in one or 
more of the following 
categories: 

1) individuals with sub- 
stantial language or 
cultural barriers; 

2) offenders; 

3) homeless individuals; 
and 

4) other hard-to-serve 
populations as defined 
by the governor. 



this status will require practitioners to 
restructure how they deliver training to 
accommodate an unpredictable flow of job 
seekers and their multiple needs. 

Establish frequent start dates 

JTPA programs have generally started up 
two or three times a year. In a voucher envi- 
ronment, many practitioners have found 
this method to be ineffective. At JVS in 
Massachusetts, the director of training ser- 
vices outlined the challenge, “In a voucher 
or tuition-based system, start dates are 
often postponed as providers wait for 
enough customers and dollars to support 
the program. The challenge is that cus- 
tomers are often on tight time frames and 
will take their business elsewhere if they are 
forced to wait for a program to begin.” 
Boston’s Action for Boston Community 
Development, Inc., had similar challenges. 
While waiting to get enough job seekers to 
begin, those waiting went to other pro- 
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grams. Frequent start dates are an impor- 
tant way to increase an organization’s 
chances of attracting job seekers. 

On the basis of the experience of its subur- 
ban office, JVS in Boston has instituted 
start dates every seven weeks. The 
Community College of Baltimore County’s 
Occupational Training Center has always 
offered biweekly enrollment. On alternate 
weeks, job seekers can take a three-day ori- 
entation before deciding if they want to 
enroll. Candidates are never more than a 
few days away from beginning something. 
Recruitment fluctuates significantly 
throughout the year, peaking in September 
and January. During slow periods, staff 
focus on marketing. Similarly, in Pittsburgh, 
after 10 years of operating two cycles a year, 
YWCA Training, Inc., established monthly 
start dates. Six to seven new participants 
usually join the group each month. 



Figure 2 

All New Students; Enrollment by Month 

Community College of Baltimore County 
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JVS’s hard-won wisdom, captured in the 
words of the director of training services, 
is important: “Potential students often 
base their program selections on a site visit. 
They want to see activity, other students 
and learning in acdon. Until we enroll that 
critical mass of students, potendal cus- 
tomers will only see empty chairs and quiet 
computers.” Frequent start dates, even if it 
means small groups, are important in creat- 
ing a sense of momentum and excitement 
among potendal enrollees. 

Offer flexible program designs so 
that job seekers can choose what 
they need 

Frequent start dates have to be supported 
by an appropriate instrucdonal strategy. 

The Occupational Training Center primari- 
ly uses a competency-based, self-paced 
approach in which students remain in skills 
courses until they meet all course require- 
ments. Courses have been added to meet 
the increasing need for trained employees 
in various computer skills. Job seekers can 
also choose from a wide variety of occupa- 
donal skills — from computer technician 
and cerdficadon to customer service train- 
ing. The center accepts no one with read- 
ing ability below the sixth grade level, and 
many students are required to take a self- 
paced basic skills lab along with their tech- 
nical skills courses. At YWCA Training, Inc., 
job seekers enroll in one of three eight- 
week modules aimed at developing skill in 
using the Microsoft Office applicadon 
package. The modules also include courses 



in basic skills and professional development. 
Some job seekers attend all day, others only 
in the morning or afternoon. After eight 
weeks, many re-enroll, condnuing in train- 
ing undl they are job-ready. Graduadons are 
held periodically and celebrate those job 
seekers who have gained employment. JVS 
in Boston offers job seekers customized 
learning packages that they can put together 
from 25 different courses. JVS is also 
exploring a partnership that would allow 
job seekers from their site to access indi- 
vidualized medical billing training over 
the Internet. 

This shift to individualized instrucdon also 
requires changes in the staff approach to 
teaching. Instructors serve as facilitators of 
learning, developing independent study 
skills while impardng specific knowledge. 
This requires flexibility — ^with staff moving 
easily between lectures, small group work 
and independent acdvity. These programs 
also create strong peer support and offer 
counseling. In Pittsburgh, support groups 
meet weekly — facilitated by staff who are 
also responsible for meedng individually 
with job seekers in their group. In the 
Occupadonal Center, “buddy groups” are 
established among job seekers entering at 
the same time. Participants attend a week- 
long, intensive job-search course that 
culminates in videotaped mock interviews. 
Staff hold monthly meetings to discuss 
job seekers’ progress, and several full-time 
counselors provide additional services 
on an as-needed basis. Staff in both 
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locations commented on how much more 
communication was needed to make things 
run smoothly. 

The challenge to community 
colleges 

In localities already using vouchers, com- 
munity colleges were among the major 
training providers. It is likely that under WIA 
more Job seekers will use their vouchers to 
enroll in community colleges. In many ways, 
community college courses are structured 
so that students can take what they want, 
when they want it, while working toward a 
degree and learning skills needed for ajob. 

Baltimore City Community College’s 
(BCCC) experience highlights some of the 
issues that colleges will face. Before the 
move to vouchers, BCCC had offered short- 
term noncredit programs customized for 
JTPAJob seekers. In the words of one col- 
lege administrator, “When vouchers came 
along and customers could choose, many 
of them chose credit.” Many Job seekers 
then found themselves required to take 
remedial courses in English and math 
before qualifying for the vocational pro- 
grams they wanted. Staff were concerned 
about the level of frustration that these Job 
seekers might experience and the subse- 
quent impact on retention and placement. 

This issue is a familiar challenge to colleges 
dealing with incoming students with low 
basic skills. It is made more urgent by 
WIA’s emphasis on performance outcomes. 
Traditional college time frames and sched- 
ules will not suit many Job seekers, nor give 



them the kind of intensive experience nec- 
essary to prepare them quickly for work. 
Colleges that have developed a wide range 
of short-term programs that integrate reme- 
dial education and vocational and work- 
place skills will probably be most successful 
in giving Job seekers what they need for 
immediate employment, while beginning 
the path of lifelong learning. BCCC is cur- 
rently developing an “alternative education 
certificate” earned by learning basic, voca- 
tional and critical thinking skills concur- 
rently so that students can move quickly 
into Jobs. In response to a large investment 
in education and training for welfare recip- 
ients made by the California State 
Chancellor’s office, several California col- 
leges have developed interesting models. 
Some have broken traditional three-credit 
courses into three distinct one-credit mod- 
ules. Others have offered accelerated nine- 
week courses, with students meeting more 
frequently than in the traditional 17-week 
semester. Others have offered all-day cours- 
es, block scheduling and intense evening 
and weekend courses. Such innovation will 
be critical for community colleges seeking 
to thrive on vouchers. 

Market Your Services — to the Job 
6 Seeker and to die One-Stop 

For service organizations accustomed to 
receiving referred clients, marketing to 
potential customers requires that they also 
develop new ways of informing Job seekers 
of their services and dealing with them 
once they have shown an interest. 

29 
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Vouchers and the Role of One-Stops 



One-Stops will deter- 
mine who is eligible for 
a voucher. Job seekers 
will be eligible for a 
voucher only after they 
have received at least one 
intensive service and have 
been unable to find 
employment or attain self- 
sufficiency. 

One-Stops will provide 
job counseling and 
guidance for job seekers 
as they choose a career 
and a training provider. 

One-Stops will coordinate 
Job seekers’ eligibility for 
financial assistance. ITAs 
will be offered as funds of 
“last resort.” Job seekers 
will receive WIA funds 
only when there is no 
other or insufficient grant 
assistance to pay for 
training (not including 
loans). Each person wish- 
ing to receive job-training 
services will be required 
to apply for a Pell grant. 



One-Stops will maintain 
an approved list of ser- 
vice providers, who will 
remain on the list only if 
they maintain high levels 
of performance. Job seek- 
ers will get a consumer 
report card on placement, 
wage and retention rates 
for each provider. 

One-Stops will be at the 
heart of the process for 
awarding contracts for 

other services, including 
core and intensive ser- 
vices, and postemploy- 
ment retention. 
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Three Tiers of Service 

to Job Seekers: 

• Core services that 
include eligibility, infor- 
mation and job-search 
assistance; 

• Intensive services 

that include compre- 
hensive assessments, 
an individual employ- 
ment plan, individual 
and group counseling, 
case management and 
short-term pre-voca- 
tional services; and 

• Training services that 
include occupational 
skills training, on-the- 
job training, entrepre- 
neurial training, job 
readiness, adult educa- 
tion and literacy, and 
customized employer 
training. 



With the move to vouchers, the 
Occupational Center at the Community 
College of Baltimore County produced its 
first brochure. Each staff person con- 
tributed course descriptions and with 
minimal outside help developed their pri- 
mary marketing piece. Since then, they 
have produced brochures to market 
specific programs. 

Yet marketing goes beyond developing pro- 
gram literature. JVS’s experience has also 
spurred it to upgrade its equipment and 
improve its Boston facilities, as a visit to a 
prospective training program is often a 
requirement by the One-Stop counselor 
and a key factor in a job seeker’s decision. 
Accommodating this flow of job seekers 
makes substantied demands on staff time. 

As one practitioner put it, ‘You may have 
scheduled orientations, but you always have 
to have someone at the front door to give 
the customer the information when they 
want it. They might not come back for an 
orientation.” Under vouchers, every step in 
the process of outreach, recruitment and 
intake becomes a marketing activity, an 
ongoing process aimed at drawing in job 
seekers with vouchers. 



Learn to Love the One-Stop 

Job seekers, however, access the voucher 
only through a local One-Stop. In all the 
SDAs examined for this report, JTPA and 
One-Stop staff were closely involved in the 
decision-making process. Under WIA, job 
seekers who want training must first receive 
core and intensive services accessed through 
the One-Stop (see box on page 27). Only if 
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these services do not lead to a job that pro- 
vides enough income for self-sufficiency 
will ajob seeker be eligible for a voucher. 
The regulations allow states and localities 
to define the duration of these first two 
tiers, specifying that Job seekers need to 
receive only one service in each category. 

In some localities, this regulation could 
mean that job seekers might move through 
these two levels of service in one visit or 
might take weeks, undergoing assessment 
and seeking employment. The way the state 
and locality define these first two tiers of 
service direcdy affects the flow of job seek- 
ers into training. 

Initial versions of WIA attempted to consol- 
idate many job-training programs funded 
by various federal departments. Although 
WIA consolidated some programs, it seeks 
to integrate other funds at the local level 
through One-Stop centers. In principle, 
this means that service providers can access 
new job seekers and new funding sources 
through the various government agencies 
mandated to cooperate. In practice, One- 
Stops’ capacity to rise to this challenge will 
vary considerably. The One-Stops, however, 
are the cornerstone of WIA and the locus 
of control for vouchers and contract oppor- 
tunities. Organizations need to build close 
relationships with the One-Stops to thrive 
in the new system. 

Practitioners interviewed for this report 
had experience with One-Stops at many dif- 
ferent stages of development. Some were 
frustrated by the experience of referring 
clients and “losing them in the system.” 

O One-Stops, in some cases, had contracts for 

ERIC 



short-term job-readiness training, and job 
seekers were referred to those services 
rather than back to training. Others were 
concerned about the amount of time job 
seekers spent going through the process of 
visiting alternative agencies and meeting 
with case managers. Others were pleased 
with what they saw as an easy referral 
process. No matter what the experience, 
however, all of the job-training providers 
were clear that “learning to love the One- 
Stop” or, perhaps more important, making 
sure that the One-Stop loves them was criti- 
cal to thriving on vouchers. 

In Baltimore, when vouchers hit, staff at 
Goodwill developed a dual marketing plan 
aimed at One-Stop staff and at job seekers. 
They developed a website so these two 
groups could “shop” for them on the 
Internet. They got to know the One-Stop sys- 
tem well and were able to determine quickly 
how best a potential student could access a 
voucher. They put top priority on keeping 
the One-Stop in the feedback loop, complet- 
ing paperwork accurately and quickly as well 
as developing personal relationships with 
staff. Goodwill staff understood that their 
job was to make their agency indispensable 
to the One-Stop’s operation. 

Proprietary schools in Baltimore focused 
more direcdy on marketing to job seekers, 
sending them down (in one case literally by 
the bus load) to the One-Stop to get their 
vouchers. This technique only served to 
alienate One-Stop staff, resulting in a series 
of meetings in which providers were 
informed that this was an inappropriate 
approach. This example points to the care- 
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Mandated One-Stop 
Partners 

Workforce development 
activities under the follow- 
ing programs must be 
coordinated through the 
One-Stop: 

• Employment service 

• Vocational rehabilitation 

• Welfare-to-Work 

• Older Americans Act 

• Post-secondary voca- 
tional education under 
Perkins 

• Trade adjustment assis- 
tance 

• NAFTA-trade adjust- 
ment assistance 

• Veterans employment 
and training 

• Community services 
block grant 

• HUD-administered 
employment and train- 
ing activities 

• Unemployment insur- 
ance 



Permissible Partners 

Workforce development 
activities under the follow- 
ing programs may be 
coordinated through the 
One-Stop: 

• Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families (TANF) 

• Food stamps 

• National and 
Community Service 
Act of 1 990 

• Any other appropriate 
federal, state or local 
programs, including 
programs in the 
private sector 
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ful line that providers must walk in market- 
ing to individual job seekers and the One- 
Stop, as well as to the importance of a dual 
marketing strategy. 

Some organizations have become part of 
the One-Stop itself. In Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore, Goodwill Industries is under 
contract to provide on-site assessment ser- 
vices for the One-Stop. It also serves job 
seekers with vouchers. The Greater 
Pittsburgh Literacy Council provides ser- 
vices on site. The Urban League and BCCC 
actually house One-Stops within their orga- 
nizations. 

Establish Joint Ventures That 
• Strer^then Your Chances of Success 

The business marketplace, which vouchers 
intend to imitate, has entered into partner- 
ships, subcontracts, collaborations and joint 
ventures to achieve its goals, even among 
those companies that have a history of 
fierce competition. Long-standing tensions 
have also existed between the various play- 
ers in the job-training system: community 
colleges and nonprofits; small nonprofits 
and the larger nationally affiliated organi- 
zations; proprietary institutions and public 
colleges. Vouchers can and will increase 
these tensions. But they can also present 
opportunities for new ways of working 
together. As job-training practitioners 
decide how to deal with vouchers, their old 
enemies may in fact become their best allies. 



In Pittsburgh, YWCA Training, Inc., a small 
office-skills program, had been funded 
almost entirely through welfare reform 
grants. With the Pittsburgh Partnership’s 
move to vouchers, the Partnership made it 
clear that providers must be certified or 
accredited. To YWCA Training, Inc., staff, 
the money and time required to attain 
accreditation were seen as insurmountable 
barriers. To survive, it needed a partner. 
Point Park College, a private four-year 
institution with a strong vocational focus, is 
located next door, and the college president 
served on the YWCA board. A strategic 
alliance was formed between Point Park 
and YWCA Training, Inc. Job seekers now 
enroll and take Point Park credit and non- 
credit courses on-site at the YWCA. Point 
Park College gains enrollment numbers 
and a stronger profile in the community, 
and YWCA Training, Inc. gets the accredita- 
tion umbrella needed to do business with 
the Pittsburgh Partnership. 

In Boston, a similar partnership exists 
between Bunker Hill Community College 
and the American Red Cross. Students tak- 
ing courses at the Red Cross Health Aid 
training program also qualify for credit in 
Bunker Hill’s Allied Health program. The 
Job Training Alliance of Massachusetts, a 
coalition of job-training service providers in 
Boston, is working with the Massachusetts 
Association of Community Colleges to devel- 
op articulation agreements and strengthen 
links that will allow job seekers who take 
courses at CBOs to gain college credit. 
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A word on certification 

Several of these joint ventures have been 
spawned by the necessity of certification. 
Under WIA, job-training providers are not 
required to be certified by the state 
Department of Education/Higher 
Education to get on state-approved lists; 
however, it seems likely that some states, if 
not many, will establish such certification as 
a requirement. Requiring certification will 
pose a serious barrier to smaller organiza- 
tions unable to devote the time and money 
to get such approvals. In addition, WIA also 
requires that job seekers apply for Pell 
grants, which can only be used at state- 
approved institutions — colleges and appro- 
priately credentialed proprietary schools. If 
job seekers are eligible for Pell grants, it 
seems logical for One-Stop counselors to 
refer them to institutions that qualify to 
receive these funds. WIA*s performance 
measures also include a “credentialing 
rate,” along with job placement, retention 
and wage advancement rates designed to 
measure how many job-training partici- 
pants acquire nationally recognized creden- 
tials. This requirement may also incline 
One-Stop counselors to send job seekers to 
programs that produce such credentials. 



In many states and localities, smaller, 
uncertified CBOs may face the prospect of 
pursuing certification, collaborating with a 
certified agency, or being unable to receive 
vouchers. Collaborations between nonprofits 
and community colleges can benefit both 
parties. As one community college staff per- 
son put it, ‘We do education and training, 
but community-based organizations — they 




Workforce Invesbnent Act: 

Core Performance 

Measures for Adults 

• Entry into unsubsidized 
employment; 

• Retention in unsubsi- 
dized employment six 
months after entry into 
employment; 

• Earnings received in 
unsubsidized employ- 
ment six months after 
entry into employment; 
and 

• Attainment of recognized 
credentials relating to 
achievement of educa- 
tional or occupational 
skills. 
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can do the wrap-around services — that’s 
not our strength.” CBOs often have the 
close relationships with job seekers that 
can help overcome barriers that keep them 
from compledng programs and getting 
and staying employed. With six-month Job 
retention and wage advancement as new 
performance measures, many community 
colleges could also benefit from working 
with community-based agencies. Vouchers 
could spawn many collaborations between 
these two sectors. 

Focus On Ijmg-Term Employment 
e Retention and Advancement 
Outcomes 

WIA significandy changes the outcomes by 
which the performance of Job-training 
providers will be measured. Under JTPA, 
providers are Judged by their ability to 
place Job seekers in immediate employ- 
ment, and although 13-week follow-ups are 
conducted, they generally have litde effect 
on the providers themselves. Under WIA, 
providers’ success will be measured by 
placement rates, six-month employment 
retendon and wage advancement, as well as 
by student attainment of recognized cre- 
dendals. Under JTPA, performance infor- 
mation is shared by the provider and the 
SDA-PIC staff. Under WIA, performance 
informadon will be public — made available 
via consumer report cards to all Job seek- 
ers. Failure to meet standards set by the 
governor will result in organizadons being 
dropped from the state-approved providers 
list. If implemented as oudined in WIA, 
these measures mean that long-term per- 
formance — i.e., assuring that people stay in 



Jobs and improve their wages — ^will uld- 
mately define a provider’s success in the 
marketplace. 

This shift in performance measures will 
present new challenges to providers — both 
to ensure long-term outcomes and to keep 
track of them. 

WIA insdtutes wage records as the method 
to determine Job placement, employment 
retendon and wage levels for program 
graduates. Wage records are state databases 
and only provide informadon on an indi- 
vidual’s employer and his/her quarterly 
earnings. Wage records do not capture 
hourly wages or provide data from which 
they can be calculated. In some states, they 
do not record people who work for federal 
or state government, the U.S. Postal Service 
or nonprofits. In andcipadon of this new 
data collecdon requirement, some states 
have already analyzed Job placement data 
using wage records and compared it with 
informadon collected through surveys. 
Wage record data show fewer placements. 

In consideradon of these shortcomings, the 
U.S. Department of Labor will likely allow 
providers to submit their own data on 
program participants. Consequently, prac- 
titioners must have information systems 
that can provide reliable information so 
that the One-Stop’s consumer report cards 
accurately reflect their performance. This 
information can also be used by providers 
to develop and refine retendon and 
advancement services to enhance partici- 
pants’ success on the Job. 
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In the sites examined for this report, the 
shift to long-term performance measures 
was not yet a factor. However, service 
providers were judged by the number of 
graduates who found employment. As may 
be the case with long-term job retention 
and advancement, in some places, the 
direct responsibility for placement had 
shifted to One-Stop staff or partners. In 
Northern Cook County, for example, once 
training has taken place, job placement 
and follow-up are the responsibility of One- 
Stop career advisers. In Pittsburgh, the SDA 
has contracted its placement services out to 
a for-profit organization, which works with 
job seekers once they have completed train- 
ing. Training, Inc., at the YWCA, however, 
continues to provide job-placement ser- 
vices. The program coordinator explained, 
“Some people don’t make the switch to 
another set of people easily and come back 
to work with us. We keep helping them to 
get a job because we are going to be judged 
on it.” The One-Stop or the One-Stop part- 
ner, not the training organization, may pro- 
vide many of the job-placement and reten- 
tion services, yet the job-training provider’s 
eligibility to remain on the state-certified 
list will be dependent on those outcomes. 

For many organizations, these new perfor- 
mance measures will require reorienting of 
their programs — initially to collect informa- 
tion on these measures and then to devel- 
op strategies that will improve employment 
retention and wage advancement. The 
emphasis on long-term outcomes arises at a 
time when organizations are concerned 
with getting people through their doors. 



Organizations will need to maintain the 
balance between filling programs to gener- 
ate immediate cash flow and ensuring 
employment retention to keep them in the 
marketplace over the long haul. Extensive 
marketing, outreach and recruitment will 
be needed to create a pool of candidates 
large enough to include those who can 
benefit from training. Close communica- 
tion between intake, training and job-devel- 
opment staff will also be important. 

Channel Staff and Board Concern 
• Into Creating Change 

With the move to vouchers, staff of organi- 
zations and programs that depended heavily 
on JTPA were quick to see the connection 
between the instability of vouchers and the 
loss of their own jobs. In the words of one 
practitioner, ‘When we looked in the mir- 
ror, we found that there wasn’t much differ- 
ence between us and the welfare clients we 
were serving. They had lost their grants and 
so had we.” Another program director put it 
this way, ‘The hidden danger in this is that 
staff see this as so unstable that they walk.” 
Fear about job loss can lower morale and 
result in key people leaving, but with 
dynamic leadership, it can also generate 
motivation for change. 

Many of the practitioners interviewed may 
not have wished for or agreed with the move 
to vouchers, but the successful ones 
embraced the reality of the competitive mar- 
ketplace into which vouchers propelled 
them. One practitioner viewed it this way, 
“Instead of figuring out how to deal with this 
cba^ige, many groups are hunkering down. 
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Tm going to find out who is not getting 
served and basically make the marketing case 
as to why my agency should serve them.” 

Conversations with the practitioners who 
had moved to vouchers disclosed three 
approaches to dealing creatively with this 
transition: 

• Acknowledge the crisis and its potential 
impact on staffs employment, 

• Outline a vision of how this crisis might 
be dealt with, and 

• Solicit staff help in making it happen. 

Looking back on that time, the story of the 
transition from contracts to vouchers at the 
Occupational Training Center of the 
Community College of Baltimore County 
illustrates many of these dynamics. The cen- 
ter was established in the early 1980s with a 
JTPA contract as its sole source of funding. 
In 1997, the contract was cut in half, and by 
1998, with the move to vouchers completed, 
there was no longer a contract at all. While 
the center is a part of the Community 
College of Baltimore County (CCBC) , staff 
were all on one-year employment agree- 
ments renewable on the basis of the avail- 
ability of external grant money. The loss of 
the contract could have cost them their 
jobs. Early on in the crisis, the director 
acknowledged that the center would proba- 
bly close unless it found new customers and 
redesigned instruction to meet individual 
needs. In the director’s words, “It was all 
hands on deck, there was no other way to 
survive. I couldn’t do it alone.” Many staff 
members recall a pivotal meeting. The 



director arrived with a large container of 
margarine. ‘This is what we are right now. If 
you want us, you have to buy the whole tub. 
But this,” she said, producing several indi- 
vidual sticks of margarine, “is what we need 
to look like. We have to repackage we 
do.” Over the next year, instructional staff 
moved out of established roles. “In some 
projects, someone else is leader. I’m follow- 
er. In others I take the lead,” explained one 
instructor. At first, everyone was involved in 
writing proposals; then the computer 
instructor emerged as the primary proposal 
writer. Staff also had to adapt to an unpre- 
dictable flow of students. When students were 
sparse, staff energy was redirected to imple- 
menting marketing plans. With commitment 
and flexibility, the staff team redesigned the 
program, found new customers and uncov- 
ered contract opportunities. Two years later, 
the center was viable again. 

The move to vouchers also presents new 
challenges to boards of directors and orga- 
nizations’ senior administrators. Fortunately, 
CCBC administration was prepared to take 
the risk that the center could find alterna- 
tive funding. Program directors of several 
other organizations talked about the diffi- 
culty of convincing board members or 
senior staff to continue to operate programs 
without contracts in place. Some program 
directors did not even attempt to present 
the option, knowing that their boards were 
fiscally conservative. One stated, ‘They 
already knew how slow payments were even 
with contracts, so the thought of operating 
without a contract — just on the idea that 
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we could attract people with vouchers 
to the program — ^was more than they 
could imagine.” 

Financial instability is inherent in the move 
to vouchers. Some degree of risk taking on 
the part of organizations is needed to suc- 
ceed in this new environment. The degree 
to which organizations, their leadership, 
staff and boards of directors are able to 
adapt and operate as a small business — 
considering cash reserves or “venture 
capital” and trying to develop their market 
niche — will largely define how successful 
they might be. Creating “buy in” through- 
out the organization is essential. 



! 
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Conclusion 



American employers often cite the lack of 
skilled employees as the number one chal- 
lenge to growth.*^ At the same time, many 
unskilled job seekers and low-wage workers 
face the prospect of Jobs that pay too little 
to support their families. For them and for 
the U.S. economy as a whole, skills training 
is an important strategy. Vouchers are 
intended to increase the quality of skills 
training, thereby meeting the needs of 
employers and workers alike. 



O 



Where vouchers have been tried, the Job- 
training landscape has changed: the num- 
ber of providers has increased; community 
colleges and proprietary schools have 
gained market share; larger nonprofits 
have remained major players; smaller orga- 
nizations have had difficulty surviving. It is 
unclear if vouchers will increase the quality 
of Job training and the chances of Job seek- 
ers to find well-paid Jobs, but there is little 
doubt that vouchers will bring about imme- 
diate changes for the practitioners who 
serve them. Growth in the number of 
providers may increase some Job seekers’ 
choices; the loss of some smaller organiza- 
tions may narrow the choices of others. For 



organizations concerned with ensuring that 
these changes benefit all Job seekers, it is a 
pivotal time. Organizations currently receiv- 
ing JTPA group contracts and those wishing 
to enter the new marketplace need to pre- 
pare now for the challenges and opportuni- 
ties that vouchers may bring. 

Organizations that have made vouchers 
work have approached the challenge as a 
business enterprise, with Job seekers and 
One-Stop staff as their primary customers. 
They have developed new products and 
new product-delivery strategies. They have 
reorganized instruction, developed new 
skill areas and created buy-in among staff 
and board. They have unearthed alterna- 
tive funding sources and reshaped existing 
ones, developing strategic alliances that 
have increased impact and stretched 
resources. For low-skilled Job seekers and 
low-wage workers to benefit from the shift 
to vouchers, organizations need to find 
their own ways of meeting these challenges. 
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Contact List 

Employment Resources, Inc. 

Amy Bragan 

Director of Development 
1 66 Prospect Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

tel: 617-864-3808 

fax: 617-864-3799 
abragan@erisda.org 

The Boston Private Industry Council 

Paul Clancey 

Workforce Training Coordinator 
2 Oliver Street 
Boston, MA 02109 

tel: 617-423-3755 Ext. 229 

fax: 617-423-1041 
pclancey@bostonpic.org 

Susquehanna Region 
Private Industry Council 

Mary Lynn Devlin 
Executive Director 
410 Jirard Street 
Havre de Grace, MD 21078 

tel: 410-939-4240 

fax: 410-939-5171 
jobtrain@srpic.org 

Community College of 
Baltimore County 

Joan Edwards 

Coordinator, Ocupational Training Center 
800 S. Rolling Road 
Baltimore, MD 21228-5317 

tel: 410-455-6922 

fax: 410-455-4937 
abjk@catmus.cat.cc.md.us 



Boston Skills Center Jewish 
Vocational Services 

Mark Gyurina 

26 West Street, 3rd Floor 

Boston, MA 02111 

tel: 617-542-1993 

fax: 617-423-8711 
mgyurina@aol.com 

The Pittsburgh Partnership 
Judy Hill 

Assistant Director 

414 Grant Street, Rm 406 City County Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 

tel: 412-255-0716 

fax: 412-255-8909 
jill@pghcareerlink.org 

Goodwill Industries of the 
Chesapeake 

Phil Holmes 

Wee President for Career Development 
4001 Southwestern Boulevard, RO. Box 2907 
Baltimore, MD 21229-0907 

tel: 410-247-3500 

fax: 410-247-6219 
pholmes@goodwillches.org 

Baltimore Urban League 

Roger Lyons, Sr. 

President/CEO 
512 Orchard Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 

tel: 410-523-8150 

fax: 410-523-4022 
rlyons7070@aol.com 
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Career Center Network 

Carolyn Marshall 
General Manager 
417 East Fayette Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 

tel: 410-396-1910 

fax: 410-396-5219 
mooe28@flash.net 

YIVICA Training, Dnc. 

Shirley Mueller 
Director 

305 Wood Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

tel: 412-391-4565 

fax: 412-355-1640 
trngincpgh@aol.com 

The Workforce Deveiopment Council 
Mary Peperyl 

President/ Executive Director 
2604 East Demster, Suite 502 
Des Plaines, IL 60016 

tel: 847-699-9195 

fax: 847-699-9057 
mpeperyl@theworkforce.com 

Michigan Works — Thumb Area 

Marvin Pichia 
Executive Director 
3270 Wilson Street 



Action for Boston Community 
Development Learning Works 

Claire Shepherd 
Center Manager 
1 9 Temple Place 
Boston, MA 02111 

tel: 617-357-6000 Ext. 7516 

fax: 617-956-0899 
shepherd@bostonabcd.org 

Bunker Hill Community College 
Susan Walling 

Director, Allied Health Certificate Programs 
250 New Rutherford Avenue 
Boston, MA 02129 

tel: 617-228-2465 

fax: 617-228-2064 
swalling@bhcc.state.ma.us 

Baltimore City Community College 
Sarah Welsh 

Director of Operations, Business and 
Continuing Education Center 
1 0 South Gay Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 

tel: 410-986-3200 

fax: 410-986-3240 
swelsh@bccc.state.md.us 

Baltimore County Office of 
Employment and Training 



Marietta, Ml 48453 
tel: 517-635-3561 

fax: 517-635-2230 
centraladm@thumbworks.org 



Dennis Trageser 
Manager of Administration 
1 Investment Place, Suite 409 
Towson, MD 21204 

tel: 410-887-4484 

fax: 410-887-5673 
dtrageser@co.be.md.us 
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Public/Private Ventures is a 
national nonprofit organiz^ 
tion whose mission is to 
improve the effectiveness of 
social policies, programs and 
communin' initiatives, espe- 
cially as they affect youth and 
yotmg adults. In carrying out 
this mission, P/PV works with 
philanthropies, theipublic 
and business sectors, and , 
nonprofit org^ization^ 

We do our work in four basic 
ways: ^ 



m- 






We develop or identify social 
policies, strategies and prac~ • 
tices that promote individ- 
ual economic success and 
citizenship, and stronger 
families and communities. 






We ^ess. the effe^veness pf^^ 
these promising approaches 

and distiU their criticaCel^f\^^^ 

ments and benchmarks, P* ^ 
ujing rigorous field study - 
and research methods. 



Board of Directors . " 

Siobhan Nicolau, Chair •: - 

President 

Hispanic Policy Development Project 

Amalia V. Betanzos 
President 

Wildcat Service Corporation 

Wonne Chan 
Principal: 

Vaughn Learning C^ter . , . _ 

JJohnJ. Dilulio, Jr. O ' * . 

Fox Leadership Professor of Politics, 

Religion arid Civil Society 
University of Pennsylvania 7" 

Alice F. Emerson 
Senior Fellow 

'Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
Susan Fuhrman 

Dean, Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania ■ 

^tthew McGuire., ^ I}--' y ■■ 

IHwclor of Private Sector initiatives' 



Ventures 
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Working Ventures seeks to 
irriprove the performance of 
the workforce development 
field by providing practition- 
ers and policymakers with 
the knowledge and tools 
needed to operate effective 
employment programs. We 
support the field by docu-. 
menting effective employ- 
ment strategies and prac- 
tices, convening practition- 
er workshops and providing 
resources to encourage 
program innovation. 
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We mine evaluation results 
and implementation expen- 
ences for their policy and 
practice implications, and 
communicate the finding^ to 
public and private decision- 
makers, and to 
community leaders. . 



We create and field test the ^ 
building blocks — hnodel poli- 
cies, financing approaches, 
curricula and training 
materials, communication 
strategies and learning 
processes — that are neces- 
sary to implement effective 
approaches more broadly. We 
then work with leaders of the 
various sectors to implement 
these expansion tools, and to 
improve their usefulness. 



P/P\' s staff is composed of 
polio- leaders in \-arious 
fields; evaluators and 
researchers in disciplines 
ranging fi'om economics to 
ethnography; and experi- 
enced practitioners from the 
nonprofit, public, business 
and philanthropic sectors. 



Wildcat Service Coronation 

Michael P. Morle/ ^ 

Senior Vice President 
Eastmari Kodak Company 

Jeremy Nowak 

Chief Executive Officer 
. The Reinvestment Fund 

Marion Pines 
^ior Fellow' 
institute for Policy Studies ' 

Johns Hopkins University 

Isabel Carter Stewart 

' National ExeciUive Director 
Girls Incorporated 

Mitchell Sviridoff , 

Community Development Consultant 

Maria Tienda 

Professor of Sociology 
Princeton University 

Gary Walker . 

President 

Public/Private Ventures 

William Julius Wilson 

Lewis P and Linda L. Geyser 
University Professor 
Harvard University 
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PPV 



Public/Private Ventures 

The Chanin Building 

122 East 42nd Street, 41st Floor 

New York, NY 10168 

Tel: (212)822-2400 

Fax: (212) 949-0439 

For additional copies of reports 
or for more information: 

One Commerce Square 
2005 Market Street, Suite 900 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

Tel: (215)557-4400 

Fax: (215) 557-4469 
UrI: http://www.ppv.org 
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